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THE LAND OF SALMON. 


Nor Scotland, reader, nor the north of Ireland, 
nor even the wonderful land in the Far West, 
where fish by the thousand become the property 
of the enterprising ‘canners’—no; but away to 
the East, at the Ultima Thule of Asia, which 
drops like a pendule from the continental bulk 
into the waters of the North Pacific. In other 
words—Kamschatka, the little-known peninsula 
to the west of the strange seal-world of which we 
have lately seen something in these pages (see 
No. 152). Kamschatka still belongs, as the Seal 
Islands used to do, to Russia; and it has been very 
much of a ‘sealed book’ to Europeans generally, 
however much it may be known to the officials of 
the great White Czar. 

The history of Kamschatka may be said to date 
from 1690, for in that year it is supposed to have 
been discovered by Morosco or Moroskoi, a Cossack 
chief. Seven years later, Russia took formal pos- 
session, without knowing much about the new 
land; and only in 1728 was it demonstrated by 
Behring to be a peninsula. Captain Clerke, the 
successor of Captain Cook, voyaged up to its 
shores, but died as soon as he sighted them in 
1779, and was buried at Petropaulovski. This place, 
which may be called the capital of Kamschatka, 
was practically founded by Behring, who wintered 
there in 1740, and established a little settlement, 
which he called after his two vessels, the St Peter 
and the St Paul. It was from this place that, 
in the following year, Behring started on his 
last eventful and disastrous voyage to the north. 
As he sailed he would doubtless see, one hundred 
and forty-six years ago, what a traveller of our 
own country saw in 1882, and has thus described : 
‘Rarely have I seen a wilder-looking coast than 
that of South-eastern Kamschatka, The brilliant 
sunshine which poured upon rock and headland 
(it was the month of August) redeemed it from 
gloom, but the wildness and desolation of the 
scene were indescribable. Precipitous cliffs, at the 
foot of which none but a bird could land ; deep 


valleys, running down to the sea, at whose mouths 


still lay the accumulated masses of last winter's 
snow ; pinnacle rocks, like rows of iron teeth, 
shown to warn off any one rash enough to con- 
template a landing—this was what met our 
gaze, as we anxiously scanned the coast with our 
glasses. Beyond, the land rose in abrupt humps 
and irregular masses, and appeared to be clothed 
with a uniform growth of low but dense under- 
wood, above which the distant cones of snow 
stood out clear and hard against the sky. It was 
an impracticable-looking country enough ; but we 
had visited it with the firm intention of going 
through it ; and experience in other lands having 
taught us how often difficulties disappear upon a 
closer acquaintance, we did not allow ourselves 
to feel discouraged. An hour or two later, we 
arrived at the narrow entrance of Avatcha Bay, 
and shaped our course over a smooth sea for the 
little harbour of Petropaulovski.’ 

Thus wrote Dr F. H. H. Guillemard, who, in 
the yacht Marchesa,* visited many lands, but none 
more remarkable than this of which we are now 
writing. Avatcha Bay is stated to be one of the 
finest harbours in the world, outrivalling even the 
bays of Rio and of Sydney, which are usually 
accorded the first place. It is a nearly circular 
basin of about nine miles in diameter, with a 
narrow entrance to the south-south-east, with a 
depth of ten to twelve fathoms, no dangers, and 
surrounded by superb scenery. To the south of 
Avatcha Bay is the volcanic mountain Vilut- 
chinska, rising in a cone to seven thousand feet, 
now quiescent, and with a flat-topped neighbour, 
rising to eight thousand feet. To the north there 
is a trio of volcanoes ‘such as one rarely sees’— 
towering masses of glittering snow, around whose 
summits light vaporous streamers float out. 

Petropaulovski (or Petropaulsk, as the people 
call it ‘for short’) is a mere hamlet, with more 
houses than inhabitants. It is no longer a mili- 
tary post and arsenal, and the entire authority is 


* See The Cruise of the Marchesa (John Murray, London, 
1886). We here acknowledge our indebtedness to this 
work for much of the information we now present. 
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vested in the Russian representative or Ispravnih. 
There are some ten European residents, six gentle- 
men and four ladies, the former employed in 
superintending the operations of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company and other fur-traders. There 
is also a doctor, Dybowski, whose district extends 
ever one hundred thousand square miles! This Dr 
Dybowski is a great naturalist and geologist—a 
Pole, exiled to Siberia, then pardoned, and made 
government doctor in Kamschatka. He occupies 
himself with science in the summer, and visits 
his patients during the winter, when travelling 
is easier by means of sledges. 

Salmon is the great wealth of Kamschatka. At 
ene haul of the seine in the bay, a boat’s crew 
Janded three hundred. The Avatcha River is 
teeming with the fish ; and at one little village of 
ten huts, twenty thousand fish is said to be no 
uncommon single day’s take! This is where they 
are permitted to stake the river ; but everywhere 
the harvest is more than abundant. During the 
season the people work day and night, in order 
to lay up a store for the winter; for they both 
live among and live upon salmon. The air is 
laden with the odour of the fish, and the people 
are permanently saturated with it. 

The way they dry the salmon is this: They 
have in each village a set of open sheds, in whic 
they hang up the fish across sticks, after splitting 
them down to the tails, removing the heads, and 
eleaning and washing the insides. The sticks are 
placed a few inches apart, with the ends resting 
on poles which run from end to end of the sheds, 
so that they are exposed to the air, but protected 
from the sun. They are also hung s0 as to be out 
ef reach of the numberless dogs which the natives 
always have about them. And there they hang 
until they are swarming with maggots ; then they 
are buried in pits for three or four months ; and 
if so much decomposed as to have to be ladled 
instead of lifted out, so much the better for their 
tastes ! 

A Russian traveller, Krasheninikov, one hun- 
dred years ago, wrote that ‘the fish come from the 
sea in such numbers that they stop the course of 
the rivers, and cause them to overflow the banks; 
and when the waters fall, there remains a surpris- 
ing quantity of dead fish upon the shore, which 
produces an intolerable stench; and at this time 
the bears and dogs catch more fish with their paws 
than people do at other places with their nets.’ 
The fish begin to ascend the Kamschatkan rivers 
from the sea in May, and continue to arrive up 
to about the middle of August. They go up to 
spawn ; but few ever come down again ; in fact, in 
the case of some of the species, every fish appears 
to perish in the rivers—by overcrowding, and at 
the hands of man and other natural enemies; for 
all the birds and beasts of this strange land seem 
to live on salmon. 

Dr Guillemard, who is not prone to exaggera- 
tion, says that he never realised how vast are the 
numbers of salinon until he saw the rivers. Their 
back fins would be in sight as far as the eye could 
follow the stream; hundreds would be aground 
and gasping in the shallows ; hundreds more dead 
er dying on the banks ; while those in the waters 
were absolutely touching each other ; and in ford- 


ing, the horses could hardly avoid stepping on 
them. In such circumstances, fishing is useless ; 
you simply walk into the water; select your 
salmon as you would at the fishmonger’s, and 
spear him at your leisure—that is, if you are 
more epicurean than the natives, who eat them 
all, fresh or foul, dried or rotten. And yet the 
millions which are caught and eaten annually 
are as nothing to the millions which perish 
naturally, and line the banks of the streams with 
their rotting carcases. 

One cannot help thinking what a vast waste 
of natural wealth there is in this curious land, 
and how, if commercial enterprise would engage 
in utilising it, even the ‘canneries’ of the Pacific 
States and Labrador might be reduced to in- 
significance in comparison. But distance from 
markets, and climate, are important factors; and 
besides, imported skilled labour would be needed 
for the ‘canning’ process. It is not so easy to 
see, however, why Kamschatka should not export 
large quantities of dried, salted, smoked, and 
kippered salmon—work quite within the capacity 
of the native labour. 

Besides being the home of the salmon, Kam- 
schatka is also the home of a much more 
valuable animal, commercially speaking — the 
sable. The fur of this animal is the most valu- 
able export of the country, and a large proportion 
of the inhabitants are solely Paeal g for the 
greater portion of the year in sable-hunting. The 
export trade seems to be practically ‘ controlled’— 
as the Americans say—by a Russo-American Jew, 
who is familiarly known as the ‘king of Kam- 
schatka, and who is said by Dr Guillemard not 
to be at all a favourite, either of the Russian 
government or of the hunters and inhabitants 
generally. He takes all their skins off their 
hands—usually at a ‘slump’ price per head, good 
and bad together—and he pays them pretty much 
on the truck system, having a general ‘store’ at 
Petropaulovski, to which they must all resort for 
their needful supplies. We learn that ‘in St 
Petersburg the price of a single sable skin ranges 
from two to twenty-five pounds. * In Kamschatka, 
the wretched peasant, living upon half-rotten fish, 


and exposed to the rigours of a climate which | 


in its severity surpasses that of almost every 


inhabited region of the world, receives nominally | 


an average of sixteen roubles* per skin. In 
reality, he has to take out this value in goods. 
He is wise if he does so, and can keep clear of the 
agp: which, in spite of the law which forbids 
its sale anywhere but in Petropaulovski, has 
proved the ruin of so many of his countrymen.’ 
The fur of the sable is in best condition in 
winter, and it is trapped then ; for in the spring, 
even if the winter coat remains, the hair drops out 
after the skin has been prepared. The hunters 
usually start for their winter’s expedition about 
the end of September, and they have trained 
dogs with them, a good sable-dog being one of 
the most valuable possessions of a Kamschatkan 
hunter. Twenty sables in a season are considered 
a good catch ; but a party of four will sometimes 
bring in one hundred and twenty or so for their 
winter’s work. There is no official record of the 


*The Russian paper rouble is worth nearly half-a- 
crown; the silver rouble, about three shillings and six- 
pence, 
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number annually exported ; but the most of them 
go through Petropaulovski ; and it is known that 
in 1882, the individual called ‘the king’ shipped 
from that place over two thousand. Another por- 
tion, however, does not come south, but finds its 
nearest market at a settlement called Tigil, in 
the northern part of the peninsula. Perhaps we 
might place the total export at somewhere about 
three thousand skins. 

The following notes on the animal and the 
method of hunting, &c., are by Dr Guillemard : 
*The sable is always skinned from the tail—bag- 
shaped ; and while performing this operation in 
the approved fashion of the country, we listened 
to a sermon on sables and sable-hunting from 
Afanasi (a native). They are, he told us, for the 
most part of nocturnal habits, and though they 
occasionally feed by day, generally spend that 
period of the twenty-four hours in holes at the 
roots or in the trunks of trees. They dislike the 
presence of man, and are rarely to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the villages, their favourite 
resort being the depths of the forests least fre- 
quented by the natives. It is considered that the 
most inaccessible and least known parts of the 
country are the best hunting-grounds. They live 
on hares, birds of all kinds, and in short, almost 
any living thing they can kill ; but they are also 
said to eat berries, and even fish. There are, 
indeed, but few animals apparently which do not 
live on salmon in Kamschatka. Sables have onl 
one litter during the year, generally in the mor | 
of April, and bring forth four or five young at a 
birth in a nest in the holes of trees. When the 
hunter is bitten for the first time by one of these 
animals, the bite is almost invariably followed by 
severe illness ; but on subsequent occasions no ill 
effects are produced, with the exception, possibly, 
of slight inflammation .of the wound. There are 
various methods employed in catching sables ; but 
there are fewer of dun trapped now than used to 
be the case. Dogs are almost invariably employed 
to run them down in the deep snow, or to “tree” 
them ; and they are also smelt out by these trained 
animals in their holes at the roots of trees, The 
great object is to tree the sable, if possible. The 
hunter then surrounds the base of the tree with 
nets, and either shakes down his quarry or knocks 
it off the boughs with sticks. If it does not fall 
into the net, it is run down by the dogs, or com- 
pelled again to take refuge in a tree. Should the 
tree be too high for this method to be successful, 
it is cut down, or the sable is shot; but the 
hunters generally avoid the use of the gun if 
possible, as it is apt to spoil the skin.’ 

One sable shot by the Doctor’s party measured 
twenty-seven inches in extreme length, and the 
tail, which in winter is furnished with a thick 
brush, which disappears in summer, was seven 
inches long, 

Bears are very numerous and of great size. 
They are hunted in July, August, and September. 
A single hamlet will sometimes shoot and trap as 
many as ninety in a season ; and there are hunters 
who boast of having killed more than four hun- 
dred bears in their lifetime. Foxes also abound, 
and a great variety of winged game. 

One of the most remarkable animals of Kam- 
schatka is the Bighorn, or wild sheep, which for 
the most part frequents the precipitous slopes of 
the sea-cliffs, but is also sometimes met with 


| 


in the interior. This interesting animal is thus 
described ; ‘The general colour of the Kamschat- 
kan wild sheep (Ovis nivicola, Eschscholtz) is a 
brownish gray, and the hair is very long and thick. 
The head and neck are more distinctly gray than 
the rest of the body ; the forehead is marked with 
an ill-defined dark patch ; and the lips are nearly 
white. On the anterior aspect, the legs are of a 
dark glossy brown; but posteriorly, a narrow 
white line runs down the entire length of the 
limb. The tail is short, and dark brown; the 
rump and the centre of the belly pure white. 
The ears are remarkably short.’ 

The measurement of an adult male Bighorn 
was found to be sixty-seven inches extreme 
length, fifty-five inches greatest girth, and thirty- 
nine inches height at the shoulder. The length 
of the horns round the curves was thirty-five 
inches, and the breadth from tip to tip about 
twenty-five inches. Bighorn keep usually in 
small herds of from three to nine individuals, the 
males apart from the females and young. The 
flesh is said to be delicious, superior in flavour 
to that of the finest domestic sheep. 

In winter, the people are clothed in garments 
of dressed reindeer skin. The kuklankas is a 
loose sacque, composed of pieces of the skin sewn 
together with the sinews of the animal, and 
provided with a bearskin hood, to draw over 
the head. Below is worn a pair of breeches of 
similar character, and then boots, made of soft 
leather throughout, sole included. Leprosy is very 
common in Kamschatka, although less prevalent 
in the interior, and is supposed to be due to the 
fish diet. 

The aboriginals of Kamschatka are Kamschat- 
dales and Koriaks ; but little is known of their 
origin, and both have decreased in numbers since 
the Russian occupation. The country is now 
chiefly peopled by Siberian-Russians, and by a 
race the product of intermarriage between them 
and the aboriginal Kamschatdales. This new race 
it is usual to distinguish as Kamschatkans ; and a 
greedy, disagreeable kind of people they seem to 
be. They are of a low order, and live in summer 
either in wretched huts by the river-banks, or in 
lofts above the sheds in which they hang their fish. 
In winter, they have semi-subterranean dwellings. 
Their habits and diet are alike filthy ; and their 
notions of honesty meagre. The pure Kamschat- 
dales, on the other hand, appear to be a kindly 
and a hospitable people. The houses of the better 
class of natives of Russian blood are usually 
log-built, unpainted, containing usually two, and 
sometimes, but rarely, four rooms, in which will 
be found a few chairs, a rough deal table, a 
tawdry gilt eikon of the Russian Church, and any 
number of cockroaches and unmentionable insects. 
The houses are in many places raised above the 
ground, either upon stones, like haystacks, or 
upon low wooden pillars. The floors are boarded, 
and the house is warmed by means of a huge 
brick stove built in between the rooms, which 
develops immense heat. The diet of these 
‘upper classes’ is—besides fish—milk, sour cream, 
ryebread, and bilberries. The bilberry seems to be 
the only fruit in Kamschatka. A few patches of 

tatoes and cabbages occasionally surround the 

etter villages ; but, unless at Melcova, there are 
no cereals, although it is stated that rye would 
do very well in some parts of the valley of the 
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Kamschatka River. The harvest of the river 
and the sea is enough, however, to occupy all 
the time and thoughts of the Kamschatkan, and 
he has neither the leisure nor the taste for 
agriculture. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—CUTTING THE CABLE. 


JosEPHINE’s spirits went up like a cork in 
water when she left Hanford. She liked Lady 
Brentwood. She was fond of society, and the 
society met at Brentwood Hall was usually 
agreeable. Lady Brentwood was an admirable 
hostess; the baronet, a cheery, kind man who 
rather petted and flattered Josephine. But these 
were not the prime causes of her exhilaration. 
She was rejoiced for a few hours to be free of 
Richard, who was to her a constant cause of 
anxiety and annoyance. She, in her way, was feel- 
ing the same reaction that rushed over Richard 
when he came among his friends at the Anchor. 
She asked herself now why she had married him, 
and was not able at once to find tle true answer. 
She had, in fact, taken him for several reasons. 
She never had really loved him; but she had 
been grateful to him, and she had been attracted 
by his simplicity, integrity, and manliness—by 
the contrast he presented to her father. But 
perversity had had its part in bringing her to 
marry Richard. She knew that by so doing she 
would anger her father and offend her aunt ; and 
having lost all respect for both, she went head- 
long in a course which, because disapproved by 
them, she argued must be right. Without any 
fixed standards of right, she was swayed by her 
impulses, often good, but sometimes exaggerated 
till all the goodness was lost. She had felt her 
need of a guide; but Richard was useless to 
her; he was a drag, an encumbrance, a cause of 
Seren Now, she recognised the justice of 
ier father’s opposition, and regretted that she 
had not received it with respect. In her self- 
condemnation she was drawn towards her father 
as she had never been drawn before. She had 
revolted against his contemptuous disregard for 
truth and cynical disparagement of sincerity. 
Now, she began to see that he was not wholly in 
the wrong. Truth, sincerity, are raw and rude 
virtues, not to be taken up in their natural state 
in the lump, but to be minced, and spiced, and 
rolled into forced-meat balls, or tucked into 
patés, and garnished and glossed over, and served 
round as a hors-deuvre. Life is not to be 
sustained thereon ; they are to be picked at and 
taken in small portions at the end of a fork. 
Naked truth is a savage virtue fit only for 
naked savages, suitable to an age when men ate 
acorns year, wb neem Civilisation from its first 
initiation was a covering up and disguising of 
truth. No cultured man speaks the bare truth 
to his neighbour, but rubs off its edges and 
smooths and polishes it. The bare truth blinds 
like’ the sun, and must be looked at through 
smoked glass. The perfectly true man is insuffer- 
able to every man he comes in contact with. 
Aristotle may have called the perfect man 
tetragonos, four-square, but such a man is full of 
angles, which impinge on and bruise his neigh- 


bours. Everything in life is full of disguise ; 
truth is enveloped in as many coverings as a 
Chinese ivory carved puzzle-ball—the charm lies 
in the sculpture of the coats, not in the pip 
within. Our clothing, from the first apron of 
leaves, is disguise; our speech is the veil we 
throw over our thoughts; the courtesies of life 
are the figments which interpose between us and 
our fellows, to prevent our coming to blows. 
These thoughts passed through Josephine’s brain ; 
and she began to admit that her father was not 
so much in fault as she had supposed, and that 
she was premature in condemning him. She 
gravitated towards him, now that she was in this 
humour; and his quick observation showed him 
that he had acquired an ascendency over her he 
had not previously possessed. 

When they were at Brentwood Hall, some time 
elapsed before dinner, whilst their hostess was 
engaged. Then Josephine took her father’s arm, 
and they wandered together into the conservatory. 
He saw that she desired to speak with him on 
what was uppermost in her breast, yet was shy of 
opening the subject. ‘Do you care for begonias, 
papa?’ she asked. ‘I think they are not attractive 
plants. They have nothing but their colour in 
their favour.—Oh, do look at the maiden-hair 
fern. How prettily it is grown in cork along the 
walls; and see! it springs up luxuriantly in ever 
cranny between the joints of the pavement. It 
will not flourish thus with us.’ 

‘It wants warmth, and hates a draught. To 
every plant, a proper climate is needed that it 
may thrive. Bring the coarse bracken in here, 
and it will spindle; put a maiden-hair out of 
doors, and it will languish.’ 

‘What a pity it is, papa, that there is no 
managing a fernery at our place. The pipes heat 
the vines and flowers; and if another house 
were added on, there would not be heat enough 
to warm it. Itis a pity Cousin Gabriel contrived 
his greenhouses so badly that there is no enlarg- 
ing them without complete reconstruction.’ 

‘My dear, we should build our houses and 
shape our futures without corners for pities to 
lodge.’ 

‘What do you mean, papa? 

‘I mean, that we should well consider what we 
are about to do; and then, when we have acted, we 
shall not be exclaiming: “ What a pity! what a 
pity ! I did not see this before.” In all our plans, 
we should contrive to let the pities be outside, like 
the vents for sewage gas.’ 

Josephine knew that her father was thinking of 
her and what she had done. ‘We cannot always 
help ourselves ; the pities will come.’ 

‘They may come, where forethought has been 
exercised ; where it has not, they will come.’ 

‘And when they are there ?’ 

‘We must get rid of them if we can,’ 

‘That is easier said than done,’ observed 
Josephine. 

To which her father remarked in answer: 
‘Where there is a will there is a way.’ 

They walked on together for some little way 
without speaking; but presently, Mr Cornellis 
said with atone of voice that conveyed a sneer : 
‘Among the many pities that occur, there is one 
strikes me with peculiar force at this moment— 
that the Wadi el Arabah is dry.’ 

‘Why so?’ 
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‘Because, if there were water-communication 
between the Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, 
that intelligent and adventuresome sailor, your 
good husband, might be sent in the yacht to 
Jericho.’ 

‘Papa!’ Josephine sighed. 

‘As there is not,’ pursued Mr Cornellis, ‘might 
he not be induced to attempt the north-west 
passage? There would be, to be sure, the chance 
of his getting crystallised in an iceberg—like a 
mastodon.’ 

Josephine shrank from her father ; she unlocked 
her arm from his ; his tone offended her. 

‘One thing is certain, said he. ‘Richard. is 
reduced to abject misery; he is weary of life 
among us. I give him his due. He knows he 
is out of his element. He wants but a touch to 
convert his rotary orbit about you into a parabola, 
with a perihelion at remote intervals.’ 

He waited a few minutes for her to speak, but 
she said nothing. Her face was troubled. 

‘It is said,’ continued Mr Cornellis, ‘that if you 
give a man rope enough, he will hang himself.— 
You, my dear’—he looked at her out of the 
corners of his eyes—‘you have been given plenty 
of Cable, and are beginning to throttle—in self- 
defence, you must cut your Cable.’ 

This was all that passed between them, but it 
sufficed. Her father had shown Josephine the 
only way out of her present difficulties. The 
alienation must be made complete; she and her 
husband must separate without scandal, with 
mutual consent. Each was in a wrong position, 
and felt uncomfortable. But would Richard as 
readily agree to this arrangement as herself? He 
loved her, and she did not love him. He had 
his nice notions of duty, which might keep him 
dangling about her. But there was a greater 
impediment than this—his children. Would he 
be induced to leave them? Would he be per- 
suaded to depart with them? How could she 
even suggest to him that he should do this? For 
the first time, she felt an impatience of the 
children boil up in her. ‘Little cumbersome 
pests !’ she said, as she put on her bracelets, but 
she did not allude to the bracelets. 

She was beautifully dressed at dinner—a 
creamy white silk with orange flowers and lace ; 
round her neck was a chain of pearls. She 
looked strikingly beautiful. Her clear olive cheek 
was flushed with excitement, and her large brown 
eyes were full of light. By day, the white 
would not have suited her complexion; but it was 
otherwise at night. She was taken into dinner 
by the baronet, and she exerted herself to be 
agreeable. Sir John was a very old friend, whom 
she had known since she was a child, one who 
had humoured and encouraged her, and laughed 
at her sharp speeches. Not a word did he say 
about Richard. He expressed no regret that he 
was not present. He asked her about her voyage, 
about Heligoland and Bremerhaven, and Hamburg 
and the Danish Isles, which she had visited on 
her wedding tour. He had a yacht of his own, 
and at one time had gone about in it a good deal ; 
but of late years he had felt his age, and given up 
the boat to his son. As we get old, we do not 
lose our love of the amusements of our youth; but 
we feel the labour that attends them, and the 
effort we make in taking our pleasure neutralises 
the pleasure itself. 


On the other side of Josephine sat Captain 
Sellwood, who had taken into dinner a heavy 
young lady. The captain made a few cumbrous 
ag 3 at conversation, which fell dead, and 
were followed by periods of silence. 

‘I hear the discharge of minute-guns,’ said 
Josephine in a low tone to him. ‘You and your 
convoy make no way. I am a fast clipper, and 
have come to the rescue,’ 

She was in good spirits. She was sorry for the 
captain, whom she had affronted when he proposed 
to her, and she was eager now to make all the 
amends in her power. Accordingly, when not 
engaged with Sir John, she threw herself with 
energy into the difficult task of waking up and 
maintaining a conversation with Captain Sellwood 
and his partner. She was only partially successful. 
She was like a boy trying to fly a kite when 
there is little wind. When he runs and lugs at 
the string, up goes the kite; when he desists, it 
heads downward and lies inert upon the grass. 
As the captain was at her side, Josephine was not 
subjected to the gaze of his solemn ox-like eyes. 
This was a relief to her; she could not have 
endured the scrutiny, With some, when they 
look at you, you can see in their eyes what ideas 
they have formed, favourable or otherwise, con- 


cerning you. There is a certain amount of satis- 


faction in that ; but with Captain Sellwoothit-was TT 


not possible to do so; there was no reading any- 
thing in them, 

Josephine was playing an unreal part. At the 
bottom of her heart lay a leaden burden of. care 
and mortification, but she gave no token of it in 
her conduct. Her face was full of smiles, her 
eyes of humour. 

‘When are you going back to India?’ she 
asked of the captain. 

He did not know exactly—he had a long leave 
of absence, on account of ill-health. 

‘General torpidity ?’ asked Josephine. 

‘A torpid liver—yes, Perhaps I may have 
to leave the army.’ 

Then she turned to Sir Jolin Brentwood, and 
noticed Lady Brentwood bowing ; so she rose, and 
the ladies followed her into the drawing-room. 
As she passed her father, she caught his eye ; 
it said plainly: ‘You are queen here now only 
because Richard is absent.’ 

The drawing-room of Brentwood House was 
a long room, occupying the entire garden front 
of the mansion, It was lit with tall Queen 
Anne windows, now covered with pea-green cur- 
tains embroidered with yellow and brown heart’s- 
eases. The room was panelled and _ painted 
creamy white, the mouldings picked out with 
gold. All the furniture was in white and gold 
and pea-green. The ceiling was remarkably rich 
with wreaths of plaster-work flowers and fruits 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons. Between the 
windows were full-length family portraits, some 
of great beauty—giving colour and depth of tone 
to a room otherwise pale in its decorations. 
There was one famous painting there, by Guins- 
borough, of a Lady Brentwood seated by the 
seashore under a tree, listening to the murmur 
of the waves in a shell that she held to her 
ear. She was in white satin, with a black 
lace scarf thrown lightly over her head. Blue 
bows adorned her dress, Gulls flitted over the 
deep-blue sea in the background. The expres- 
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sion of the sweet face was one of melancholy ; 
and a look of yearning for something far away 
was cleverly depicted in the eyes. That some- 
thing far away was her husband, Sir Beanlieu 
Brentwood, who hung between another pair of 
windows—a gorgeous figure in crimson satin. 
He went by the name of Red Ruin in the 
family, because of the disasters he had brought 
on it. The picture had been painted in Italy. 
The dress was fantastic, worn at a masquerade, 
borrowed or hired from the garde-robe of some 
theatre—red stockings, slashed trunk-hose and 
jacket, a hat with a crimson feather. 

‘You are looking at Red Ruin,’ said Lady 
Brentwood. ‘Fortunately for the family, he fell 
abroad ina duel. He had eloped with a Roman 

rincess, and was run through the body by the 

Lustanl. If he had lived a year or two longer, 
the Brentwoods would now be nowhere, the 
estate sold, the family irretrievably impover- 
ished.’ 

Josephine studied the Gainsborough. 

‘His poor wife,’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘looks 
like patience on a monument, smiling at grief. 
He deserted her, treated her shamefully, hardly 
allowed her enough to live upon; and yet she 
forgave everything, and was, I believe, the only 

rson who wept true tears at his death, I 
yO not think I should sigh, and look so long- 
ingly for his return, had Sir John played me 
these tricks. I am cast in another mould. 
Some folks would be glad enough to be rid 
of their husbands. You, my dear, have not 
been married long enough to know what a relief 
it is to be quit of them for a while.—Bless 
me! what is all that noise in the hall? What 
a clatter the servants are making.’ Just then, 
a footman entered. ‘Thompson,’ she said, ‘ what 
is the meaning of this? Are you all gone 
mad 2’ 

‘Please, my lady, might I speak to your lady- 
ship a moment outside ?’ 

‘What is it? I insist on knowing. What has 
happened? Speak out, Thompson.’ 

My lady, there’s—a man, a fellow got into 
the house in his shirt sleeves and without his 
hat.’ 

‘Well, turn him out.—Is he tipsy?’ - 

‘We can’t make out, my lady, exactly. The 
butler has had a deal of work getting him into 
the housekeeper’s room.’ 

‘How vexing! Send for the gamekeepers, 
and have him expelled. Is he insane ?’ 

‘We don’t know what to make of him, my 
lady. He says he’s come after his wife.’ 

*Wife—wife! She’s not here. He must be 
tipsy. 
‘He’s very hot and excited, my lady ; he says 
as his name is Cable’ 

Lady Brentwood started. 

Josephine’s blood rushed in a wave to her 
heart, and then poured through all her veins, 
like the bore in the Severn. For a moment 
the room spun round and she saw nothin 
distinctly ; but she speedily recovered herself, 
and with crimson brow and eyes that flamed 
with anger, she said: ‘Let me go, dear Lady 
Brentwood. I will see him.’ hen she left 
the room, with firm foot but bounding heart, 
and pulses in her temples that smote like 
hammers. ‘Lead the way, Thompson!’ she said 


haughtily. ‘The man desires, possibly, to speak 
with me.’ 

The footman conducted her along a passage 
and down steps to the parlour of the house- 
keeper, a room that smelt of preserves, She 
was followed by her hostess, ready to retire 
if need be, but desirous to be at hand to pre- 
vent scandal. 

In the housekeeper’s room was Richard Cable 
in an armchair, the butler and the housekeeper 
by him endeavouring to compose him. He was 
in a condition of great agitation. His face hot, 
his hair wet, he was panting for breath; his 
sleeves were unbuttoned at the wrist, his tie 
twisted to one side of his neck. His collars 
were limp and crumpled. 

‘If you will kindly leave me alone with him,’ 
said Josephine, controlling herself, and turning 
to the housekeeper and butler, ‘I will sen 
him away.’ Turning round, she saw Lady Brent- 
wood in the doorway.—‘ Dear Lady Brentwood,’ 
she said, going a step towards her, ‘I am 
ashamed and grieved that you should have been 
disturbed. Let me manage this matter. I will 
dismiss him very speedily.’ 

Her hostess at once withdrew, and the servants 
disappeared. When she was left alone in the 
room with Richard, she stood opposite him, look- 
ing at him with angry brow and eyes that darted 
flashes of fire. Her teeth, her lips, her hands 
were clenched. Her eyebrows were contracted, 
so that they met above her nose. His breast 
was heaving; drops of sweat stood on his brow 
and rolled down his face like raindrops. 

‘Well, she said at length, ‘are you going 
to speak and inform me as to the reason of 
this new outrage? Are you bent on driving 
me to curse the day that I ever took your hand 
to raise you out of the gutter?’ 

He did not answer; he could not; his breath 
was spent; the blood boiled and sang in his 
ears, Perhaps he did not hear her words, 

Why had he come? He did not ask him- 
self this question. It did not occur to him to 
ask it. e had come, impelled by a natural 
instinct, not by any articulate reason. She was 
his wife, the one who stood nearest to him 
in the whole world. He had committed a crime ; 
he was conscious of an agony of remorse and 
terror which filled him. To whom should he 
fly in such an hour of supreme pain but to 
his wife, to pour into her ear the story of his 
trouble, to ask her sympathy, her assistance ? 

He had not stopped to consider; had he done 
so, he might have hesitated; he might have 
doubted whether she was a person ready to meet 
him with open arms and comfort him in his 
sorrow. But he did not stay to think; he ran 
straight forward, thrust on by remorse. His 
mind was dazed with despair, incapable of think- 
ing, and so he acted upon natural, unreasoning 
instinct. To whom other than a wife should he 
turn—the refuge of a tortured soul, the proper 
sharer in every sorrow, the only one who with 
a ray of love could enlighten the darkness 
which enveloped his brain and heart? Now 
his wife stood before him, with bare bust and 
arms, in white silk and lace and flowers, wearing 
pearls about her neck and sparkling brooches 
on her arms, with long white gloves, neatly 
buttoned, and a fan in one hand, 
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Richard Cable looked at her; and now, for 
the first time since he had started on his run, 
did the thought emerge out of the confusion 
and pain in him, that this beautiful, dazzling, 
stately creature was not one to solace, advise, 
and help him. 

‘What is it?’ she asked in a hard tone; and 
as she spoke, there sprung up in her mind the 
recollection of her father’s words, ‘Cut your 
Cable,’ and she saw that the desired opportunity 
had arrived. 

She waited a moment, and then said again: 
‘I have asked you twice, what is the meaning 
of this insult?’ Then, with concentrated bitter- 
ness : ‘Are you too tipsy to speak ?’ 

He raised his hands and clasped his head: 
‘T have killed—or hurt’—— 

‘Whom?’ 

‘Little Bessie! I let her fall—on the stone 
floor—little Bessie!’ Then he broke down, 
covered his face with his hands, and sobbed. 

She stood unmoved before him. She waited 
a moment for him to recover himself, then in 
the same hard tone she asked: ‘What have you 
come here for?’ 

‘For you.’ 

‘For me? Why? Bessie is no child of mine. 
Go back !’ 

‘Will you not come with me?’ 

‘I—I go with you!’ She laughed contemp- 
tuously. ‘Ici je m’amuse parfaitement bien. You 
do not understand French. It does not matter— 
you can gather the sense.’ She turned her back 
on him and left the room. 


A NIGHT WITH A VOLUNTEER 
LIFE-BRIGADE. 


How many readers of this Journal have spent a 
night with a Volunteer Life-brigade on a rock 
coast during a storm? Probably few. Yet good, 
humane work is done on our shores by these 
Brigades, and it is well that their self-denying 
labours should be more widely known and 
acknowledged. All are more or less familiar with 
the work of fire-brigades; indeed, the London 
fire-brigade has gradually won by its prompti- 
tude, its daring, and its achievements, a national 
position, and Englishmen speak of it with feelings 
of pride. Let us, then, try to interest our readers 
in another Brigade, not so well known as the 
band of brave men who rescue their fellow- 
creatures from a terrible death by fire, yet who 
have saved many lives from a watery grave during 
those tempestuous nights when - le are mostly 
safely housed and wrapped in refreshing sleep. 
The Volunteer Life-brigade was conceived on a 
stormy night in November 1864, at the mouth of 
the Tyne. The ill-fated steamer, the Stanley, was 
making for the harbour amid a blinding storm of 
wind, rain, and snow; but in the darkness, she 
missed the channel, and ran upon the rocks to 
the north of it. Here she grounded, about two 
hundred yards from the shore. Besides the usual 
crew, there were many passengers on board, and 
their cries for help during the night were heart- 
rending. The lifeboat was useless, since to come 
near those rocks with a raging sea dashing against 
them meant destruction. The Coastguard did 
their utmost to form a line of communication 
between the ship and the shore, but it was all in 


vain. They were too few in number to fight 
successfully with the difficulties on that terrible 
night. Thousands of people, as the night sped, 
gathered on the shore, and all were willing, nay, 
anxious to help, but were powerless, since they 
did not know how to do it. There was the help- 
lessness of ignorance, and also the confusion of 
ignorance. They ran hither and thither, or stood 
bewildered in their powerlessness, knowing, as 
hour after hour passed by, that the ship was 
slowly breaking up, and that the people on board, 
whose cries reached them only too plainly during 
the pauses of the tempest, were being swallowed 
up mouthful by mouthful by the angry, ravenous 
sea, and all the time they were powerless to give 
any assistance. 

When the morning came, and the storm had 
somewhat abated, and the tide gone down, the 
remnant of the ship was there ; and dead bodies 
were picked up, to be sorrowfully claimed and 
reverently interred. And what else? The minds 
of a few gentlemen who had been present during 
the night were stirred to do something, that such 
a disaster should not take place in the future, if 
any means could be devised to prevent a similar 
loss of life. In a few days, a small committee 
was established ; and it was ultimately resolved to 
form a Brigade of Volunteers, whose self-imposed 
duty should be to render skilled assistance to 
the Coastguard. Volunteers from all classes came 
forward willingly ; and soon four companies, of 
thirty men each, were formed, with a captain to 
each company, elected by the members. 

The duty of each volunteer is to become as 
efficient in using the life-saving aque as the 
Coastguardmen whom they are to help. For this 
purpose, the Brigade is drilled at regular times 
all the year round in rocket-practice ; for, be it 
remembered, that when a ship runs aground, the 
one great object is to establish communication 
between the stranded ship and the shore by means 
of a line or rope. Of the numerous plans devised, 
the rocket-apparatus is the most successful, partly 
because the rocket-stand is so light that one man 
can carry it on his shoulder, being simply a 
triangular framework of tubular steel, and from 
it the rocket is fired. The apparatus can be fixed 
on the rocks, or beach, or cliff, or pier, or, if need 
be, a boat. The rocket has a light line attached 
to it; and in the case of a ship, this line is sent, 
if possible, over the vessel between the masts. It 
the shot be successful, and the stranded crew 
know how to work the apparatus, they seize the 
rocket-line, haul it in as rapidly as possible, for 
attached to it is an endless line called the 
‘whip.’ 

(The seamen on board some ships do not know 
the use of the rocket-apparatus; for not many 
years ago, a French vessel came ashore at Hartle- 

ool, and every man could easily have been saved, 
But only one was, and that by drifting ashore. 
When questioned about their apparent negligence 
in not seizing the line thrown over the ship, the 
man said they did not know what it meant, but 
thought that the English were firing upon them. 
A similar occurrence tuok place near the mouth of 
the Tyne.) 

Well, we will suppose the ‘whip’ is secured to 
the mast, well up ; the next step is to carry to the 
ship, by means of the whip, a strong three-inch 
rope, called the ‘hawser.’ The hawser is fastened 
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to the mast also, a little above the whip. A 
travelling block is placed on the hawser, at upon 
this travelling block is suspended the ‘breeches- 
buoy,’ which is an ordinary cork life-buoy, with 
the addition of a bag of tanned canvas, with two 
holes in the bottom, so that the persons to be 
rescued may pass their legs through. When the 
whip is secured, ‘clove-hitched’ to the traveller, 
all is ready to carry the breeches-buoy backwards 
and forwards along the hawser between the ship 
and the shore. Great care must be taken—and it 
is the greatest care at this stage—that there are no 
‘turns’ in the whip, so that the travelling block 
may pass to and fro easily. 

Having thus — the way, let me give my 
experience of a night with a Life-brigade. Iama 
landsman, and was staying with a friend living on 
the north side of the mouth of the Tyne. He was 
a member of the Life-brigade; and on a December 
evening, when he came home from his daily 
duties, he remarked that the wind was strong 
from the east and steadily rising, and that a 
friend he had met on the way home told him 
the sea was ‘making’ fast. Showers of rain and 
sleet had fallen through the day, and the bank 
of clouds to the east gave every appearance of a 
‘nasty night’ at sea, as darkness closed in. 

We partook of tea; and in the well-lighted, 
comfortable room, my friend, his wife, and family 
were enjoying the evening, when about seven 
o'clock the conversation and laughter were brought 
suddenly to an end by a loud report. ‘The guns! 
Listen !’ said my friend Frank. A second report. 
‘Two; but wait for an answer, and make sure,’ 
he said. In about a minute’s time, two cannon 
were fired in quick succession, A short pause 
was made, and then little Jack broke silence 
eagerly with: ‘On the north shore, father; you 
will have to go.’-—‘ Yes, my boy. I hope we shall 
have a successful night, and that no time will be 
lost.’ And at once he went to prepare for his 
duties as a Life-brigademan. 

During his absence from the room, Mrs Holmes 
explained to me that a battery placed on the cliff 
at the mouth of the river fired two guns if the 
man on the lookout gave notice of a ship in 
danger on the north side of the harbour; and 
three guns on the south side. And to make sure 
that the Brigademen throughout the whole of 
the borough should know, Her Majesty’s ship 
Castor, anchored in the river, and used for the 

urpose of training the men of the Royal Naval 

rve, answered back with two or three shots, 

as the case might be. Nothing stirs the hearts 

of the people at the mouth of the Tyne so much 

as ‘the guns.’ Almost every one has friends 

aboard ship, and a vessel in danger may mean 
the life of some friend, near and dear, in peril. 

In acouple of minutes Frank returned to the 
sitting-room in his flat-topped sailor cap, a blue 
jersey, and a strong, light-coloured, worsted belt 
round his waist, with the initials of the Brigade 
worked upon it. The belt is worn in order to 
enable the men to get a good grip of each other 
when clambering the cliffs, and so on. I expressed 
a wish to go to the shore ; and Frank agreeing, I 
got ready, and we set off for the Life-brigade 
watchhouse on the cliff. In a blinding storm of 
sleet and rain, we hurried on, and in twenty 
minutes came to the Brigade-house. This is a 
comfortable wooden house, with a watch-tower 


at one end—tables, chairs, and seats in the main 
part of the building; and snug, half-closet beds 
arranged at the other end, where a good fire was 
blazing. Some sixty or seventy men had already 
arrived, and each was told off to his post. A 
doctor had made his appearance, and was prepared 
to give every assistance to drenched and perishing 
seamen. The chief-officer of the Coastguard at 
this station had the rocket-apparatus ready to 
distribute to the different divisions; all ropes 
and tackle were in due order ; and the word was 
given to march to the end of the north pier, as 
the men in the lookout tower were confident a 
ship was in distress there. 
an outsider, I could only look on and han 

about the outskirts of the Brigade. I aduleal 
the earnestness with which everything was done, 
and the cool way that the captains kept their 
younger members from losing their heads. In 
a short time, a move was made, and rapidly the 
Brigade with their apparatus took the best road, 
although a little about, to the pier. I followed 
as closely as I could; for, although I knew the 
ground fairly well by daylight, I found that on 
a dark stormy night I should soon be lost, and 
o over a cliff before I was aware of being in 
anger. A lantern here and there among the 
Brigade showed where they were, but seemed to 
make the darkness still darker. There were 
many onlookers besides myself, and keeping 
together, we seemed to be a protection to each 
other. All turned down the dip under the castle 
rock, and hurried along the pier, the wind driving 
the rain and sleet against us; and the flakes of 
spume or sea-foam which were whirling about 
occasionally made a dab against our faces. 

The vessel—which afterwards proved to be one 
of those iron screw colliers so common on this 
coast—had struck on the end of the unfinished 
pier, and as it was low water at the time, it was 
some distance off. Mr Brown, the chief of the 
Coastguard, with his men, led the way, and had 
charge of the marge de Soon all was 
fixed, and the rocket rushed with its hissing kind 
of roar towards the stranded ship ; but what with 
the darkness, the sudden gusts of wind driving 
the sleet and rain, the doubts as to the precise 
position of the vessel, and the difficulties experi- 
enced at nigl.t, which all Life-brigademen know so 
well, it was not till the third shot that the crew 
got hold of the line and secured it to the mast. 
With reasonable promptitude they drew in the 
whip, and got a hawser made fast, when the 
steamer gave an ugly lurch. She was, in fact, 
fast settling down, for the hole made in her iron 
side was a large one. The breeches-buoy was 
sent off, and two passages made successfully ; but 
the rescued ones told the men to make all haste, 
for the ship could not hold together as she was 
for long. The cradle went a third time to the 
vessel ; but there appeared to be some negligence 
at this point. My friend, who told me all this 
afterwards—for I could only guess at the time 
what was going forward—was of opinion that the 
ship was filling so fast that the seamen were try- 
ing some other and more rapid means of safety, 
for no response was made when the buoy went 
across the third time. Of course all this was only 
guesswork, since it was pitch-dark, with sleet and 
rain driving all the time. Frank told me that 
the minute they waited seemed like half an hour, 
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when in a moment the vessel heeled over, snapped 
the whip, and a parting shout—so it appeared— 
from the mariners told the Brigade that some 
other means must be used to save them. 

The body of the Brigade now broke up at the 
end of the pier, and came rushing past us (the 
— and disappeared in the darkness, while 
shouts here and there from comrades were heard 
telling of each other’s whereabouts. It appears 
they thought that the crew would take advantage 
of such lifebelts and other floating articles as they 
possessed, and try to drift ashore; and being 
ebb-tide, the water on the inner side of the pier 
just covered the blocks and large stones visible at 
the foot of the masonry at low water, and the 
men mostly clambered down there, hoping to 
find some of the crew drifting towards them. 
They did manage to rescue three men, but it 
was almost as dangerous for the rescuers as the 
rescued, Two of the men picked up were 
exhausted, but conscious. They were carried 
to the Brigade-house, and the ordinary means 
were quite sufficient to put them right. But 
the third was found apparently lifeless; and 
one of the doctors of the Brigade, with help 
from some of the members, laboured for half 
an hour before they were rewarded by signs of 
animation. 

When the ship went down, I made my way 
back to the watchhouse, and on the outskirts 
picked up this information ; and as I had been 
about two hours exposed to the pitiless storm, 
with little means of shelter, I returned to the 
home of my friend. I sat comfortably over the 
fire, chatting with Mrs Holmes, and thinking over 
the experience of the evening, with the words 
running in my mind : 


Ye gentlemen of England, 
ho sit at home at ease, 
Oh, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 


I envied the members of the Brigade the feelings 
they must have when they succeed in saving lives 
on such a night as that now passing; and my 
imagination began to picture scenes of seamen 
greeting anxious wives and families, who, but 
for the philanthropic labours of the Life-brigade, 
would be bereft of their bread-winners. 

But my wandering thoughts were recalled about 
midnight by the arrival of my friend Frank. 
Supper now appeared on the table as if by magic, 
for Mrs Holmes knew well enough that Brigade- 
work in real earnest on a ‘nasty night’ is no 
child’s-play ; and although warm coffee is pro- 
vided in the Brigade-house for the members, some 
substantial refreshment is needed on returning 
from duty. During supper, my friend confirmed 
the impressions I had received of the night's 
events, and added: ‘When I came away, no 
other bodies had been found ; and we shall have 
to wait till morning to know the exact state of 
the case. I heard in leaving, however, a rumour 
that Robson, of Number Three Company, was miss- 
ing by his friends. He was last seen climbing 
down to the rocks, and it is feared that a large 
wave suddenly came x ter him and washed him 
off. Out of a crew of eighteen. men, we have 
rescued four or five, so far as we know, and pro- 
bably lost one of our own men. The lifeboat 
was useless, for it would have got entangled 


among the rocks. At anyrate, we must wait till 
morning to know how things really are. A sufti- 
cient number of men remain on duty for the rest 
of the night to render any assistance that may be 
needed,’ 

In a few days I returned to my inland home ; 
but when the storm is raging, especially from 
easterly quarters, I live over again the two hours 
I spent on the sea-coast with the Volunteer Life- 
brigade ; and next morning I cast an eager glance 
over the newspapers, to learn what has taken 

lace at the different stations where I know Life- 

rigades are placed ; and with the brief accounts 
thus given, I can easily fill up the outlines-and 
make the scenes on the shore overnight my own. 

‘ And is this desirable?’ says some one. 

Certainly it iss To enlarge one’s sphere of 
existence, to widen our sympathies, is to live more 
truly and fully. Look at old men who have lived 
in a narrow sphere, and have passed year after 
year in a routine of work which was simply 
mechanical, how stunted in mind they have 
become! How different they are from those 
ae active men who have tried to 

less others in various ways! The world teems 

with interest to such in every quarter; it is to 
them an ever-moving diorama ; and as the scenes 
undergo transformation, you will find they pass 
away from the canvas in brighter and happier 
colours than they came on, for the handiwork of 
kind-hearted labourers will tell where they have 
been. Human sympathy is the sunshine of the 
world. 


CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE fear which had haunted Chester, despite of 
all Mr Ernest Gadham’s kindness, that the gentle- 
man would lose sight of him in more important 
business, proved groundless. He was at Chester’s 
almost daily, meeting Geoffrey there, but only 
once or twice, as the young man came in the 
evening, Mr Gadham usually leaving earlier. He 
was very patronising to the young fellow, was 
quite magnificent in his offers of assistance, or 
rather in his promises to speak to divers eminent 
firms in his Behalf, Yet Geoffrey did not take 
to- him; and the more he was patronised, the 
less he liked his patron. 

Not so was it with David; he was never 
tired of talking to Geoffrey about the friend 
they had made; and when, one afternoon, 
Gadham offered him the use, as he phrased it, 
of twenty pounds, he was more than ever ready 
to admire ‘young Mr Ernest.’ ‘I do not mean 
to give it you,’ said that gentleman, as he shook 
twenty sovereigns from his — on to the table 
with an air of supreme indifference, as if such 
sums and’ such coins had, from excessive famili- 
arity, ceased to interest him ; ‘but you shall pay 
me when you have been with my friend Sir 
Peter’s firm for a year. I say this, because I 
know you were always of an independent turn, 
If you do not get the situation, of course you 
will not think of paying it. I will just take 
a “memo.” of it.’ 

The ‘memo.’ was on stamped paper, and elready 
drawn out. Chester signed readily enough, be- 
cause there was the money, sufficient to put 
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him ‘to rights’ once more, and he had known 
nowhere where he could turn for such a sum; 
so why should he hesitate or criticise? The 
bill he had signed said nothing about any situa- 
tion, it was true, and it was made payable to 
some strange name; his clerkly habits enabled 
him to note these points; but if Mr Gadham 
preferred this form, why should he object ? 

The landlord and the baker, David’s only credi- 
tors, were at once dealt with in a manner satis- 
factory to all parties; and the better raiment 
in which David now appeared was due to a 
visit paid to the poor man’s banker, the pawn- 
broker, who had held charge of David’s ‘Sunday 
clothes’ for some months past. 

Mr Gadham on this day prolonged his visit 
considerably, and on the next called for Josie and 
Minnie, to give them a drive round the parks, 
the latter having obtained a half-holiday. The 
girls were delighted with the excursion, which 
to them seemed to be reaching quite the apex of 
fashionable life, and they came home all blushes 
and exultation at the remembrance of the aristo- 
cratic circles in which they had been moving, 
and, it is possible, in belief of the admiration 
they had attracted. 

What Geoffrey thought of the matter was hardly 
made plain by his remarks; but the reflections 
of Mr Chester, as he sat apart and smoked his 
pipe; in the twilight, took a strange colouring. 
‘It seems hardly possible, thought the old clerk ; 
‘but if Mr Ernest’s attention to our Josie don’t 
mean something, I am no judge. It is hardly 
fair to Geoffrey; and though this is, of course, 
a fine chance for Josie, yet, somehow or other, 
I don’t quite like it. I would rather see the 
girl left in her own circle.’ 

David was not the only member of the family 
who had a suspicion in this direction, for Minnie 
was eoutionaliy launching jokes and mysterious 
innuendoes, which told on her sister, confusing 
her and flushing her cheeks and brow, yet pleas- 
ing her, beyond doubt. She infinitely preferred 
Geoffrey, but what girl of nineteen could be 
insensible to such a conquest ? 

On the day after this excursion, David received 
a letter from Mr Gadham, desiring him to be 
at a certain office in the city, where he would 
meet the writer, who wished to see him on a 
matter of the highest importance. This was trebly 
underlined. 

‘A situation for me, and a better one than 
he had expected,’ thought David. 

The office appointed was not exactly a mer- 
cantile office, such as he had expected to find. 
It was a dull, gloomy house, let out in floors, 
as the inscriptions at the door clearly showed, 
to lawyers, and on the ground-floor were ‘ Ellitt 
and Barrable, Solicitors’—the names he had been 
given. ‘I hope it is nothing in the man-in- 

ssion way, or the serving of writs, or any- 
thing of that kind, he muttered; ‘I am sure 
I shall not like that.’ 

The room he entered was dull; a few heavy 
leathern chairs were in it, and a large table strewn 
with bundles of writings and the like, after the 
fashion of a solicitor’s office; and at this table 
was seated the only occupant of the room, Mr 
Ernest Gadham. That gentleman started up and 
welcomed David, congratulating him upon his 
punctuality. 


‘I have preferred to speak to you personally, 
Mr Chester,’ he continued, ‘rather than allow my 
solicitors to open the matter to you, although it 
is, of course, in their way of business. I thought 
you would rather talk it over with a friend, in 
the first instance.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir; I am much obliged to 
you,’ said David, as the other paused. 

‘An extraordinary discovery has been made,’ 
resumed Mr Gadham.—‘ The fact is, Chester, my 
father’s will—his true, his proper will—has been 
found. It is witnessed by yourself and Sperbrow, 
your fellow-clerk ; and the whole of the property 
is left to me—it is mine !’ 

‘Good-ness me a-live !’ gasped the clerk ; ‘this 
is news indeed! And how was it found, sir, 
and where has it been all this time ?’ 

‘Both turn out to be the simplest matters 
possible,’ returned Mr Gadham. ‘The will was 
made, as you know, and as you can swear so 
far as your own signature is concerned.’ 

‘To be sure I can, exclaimed David; ‘and 
omg I shall be to do so.—But I beg your pardon, 

{r Ernest ; please go on.’ 

‘A Mr Harrison, a solicitor, was sometimes 
employed by my father in legal matters, although 
not his regular attorney. A short time before 
his death, he sent to the solicitor a packet of 
fe ers referring to some hopeless debts; and my 
ather dying soon after, they were thrust into a 
room devoted to such rubbish. After a time, Mr 
Harrison also died; and then nobody knew or 
cared anything about these papers, which were 
indeed as a whole of no value to any one, and the 
only wonder is that they were not burned or sold 
to the paper-mills. But lawyers are a careful 
race; and on the chambers being let, when Mr 
Harrison’s affairs were settled and the business 
transferred—only the other day—a man was em- 

loyed to examine these papers, and among them 
1e found my father’s will! Whether the old man 
had thought to hide it there, and afterwards forgot 
it; whether he fancied it would be safer there 
than elsewhere; or whether it was merely an 
accident, will now, we may be sure, never be 
known. The document is in the hands of my 
solicitors, who will lose no time in reclaiming 
my property. We have sent for you, David, 
to know if you can unhesitatingly swear to 
having witnessed such a will?’ 

‘Swear! I should think I could! I forget 
the date, but yet I remember the day as well 
as if it was yesterday. I remember Sperbrow 
making a little joke over our fees;—He’s dead, 
poor fellow, you tell me?’ 

A few more questions were asked by Mr 
Gadham, all of which were answered by David 
in a manner which evidently gave satisfaction to 
the gentleman. The latter then proposed a glass 
of dry sherry, so drew a decanter and glasses 
from a cupboard and poured out a liberal mea- 
sure. 

David made quite a neat speech in proposing 
health and success to his patron, Gadham shook 
hands with him, and declared that as soon as he 
should be settled in his rights, he would see that 
his old friend David should be placed above the 
necessity of seeking any more situations—no more 
toil for him and his. 

‘Him and his!’ thought David ; that was Josie. 
He hardly liked the idea of behaving unfairly 
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to Geoffrey ; but even if he made up his mind, 
could he be sure of Josie? The tempers and 
whims of women were so unreasonable, that she 
might—— But surely, with such a chance she 
would not be perverse! 

‘And now, Mr Chester,’ said Ernest, ‘I will 
call the gentleman who has charge of my affairs, 
and settle your part of the business at once.’ 
He rose, and going into the next room, returned 
almost directly with a gentleman, whom he intro- 
duced as Mr Ellitt. This was a stern-looking 
man, with bushy black whiskers and beard, no 
moustache, but thick penthouse-like brows, which 
added markedly to the harsh character of his face. 

‘This is Mr David Chester,’ said Gadham, 
introducing the old clerk, ‘the witness to the 
will ; Mr Ellitt.’ 

The lawyer looked keenly at David for a few 
seconds from beneath his overhanging brows, 
during which scrutiny David, although % knew 
there could be nothing to find fault with in 
himself, felt very uncomfortable. 

‘A very suitable man, I should say, for a 
witness,’ said Mr Ellitt, which even at the mo- 
ment appeared an odd form of expression. ‘Then 
we will take your affidavit, Mr Chester. Here 
is the will. You remember it, I have no doubt ; 
and here is your signature. The signature below 
it is of course Sperbrow’s.’ 

‘I do not remember the will at all,’ said David, 
‘for I saw nothing of it, except where I signed. 
oe is my signature, and that is Sperbrow’s ; 

ut?—— 

‘But what, my friend?’ asked Mr Gadham, 
with a smile. Before speaking, however, he had 
interchanged a glance with the solicitor, in which 
neither of them had smiled. ‘But what, David? 
—Speak out.’ 

‘It does not matter, I must have been mis- 
taken ; but I fancied Sperbrow signed above me. 
However, there it is.’ 

‘Yes; there it is; and, as you correctly say, 
you must have been mistaken,’ interposed Mr 
Ellitt. ‘The material point is for you to swear 
to your signature. Here is the-affidavit. I will 
read it over to you.’ 

The solicitor accordingly read a good deal of 
what sounded like so much jargon to the clerk ; 
but among it all there was, he could distinctly 
understand, his declaration that he had witnessed 
the will of Mr Peter Gadham, at the latter’s 
request, and, of necessity, in his presence. Then, 
observing certain formalities, prescribed by the 
solicitor, he signed, and the business for the 
present was over. David thereupon left, both 
gentlemen shaking hands warmly with him. 

‘Surely, Mr Ernest means to marry Josie,’ 
said old David to himself as he walked home, 
thinking of what Gadham had said. He uncon- 
sciously held up his head rather more than usual 
as he walked along. As he turned into his street 
with an air which was positively buoyant, whom 
should he meet but Geoflrey Coyne ! 

The young fellow coming up with his usual 
friendly smile, and speaking in is usual cheerful 
tone, much of the effect of David’s recent medi- 
tations vanished at once, and he found himself 
treating Geoffrey as heartily as though no visions 
of a more influential son-in-law had ever crossed 
his mind. 

‘Can you spare me one minute before going 


in?’ asked Geoffrey. ‘I have a few words of 
some importance to say to you.’ 

‘With pleasure, my boy,’ replied David; but 
as he uttered the words, he seemed to hear the 
faint echo of the trouble which had but recently 
left his mind. 

The young man was silent until they had 
turned into a half-finished, little-frequented square 
hard by. 

‘I thought I would tell you at once,’ began 
Geoffrey. ‘I believe you will be pleased at 
what 1 have to say; I am sure I hope you 
will. It is only to say that we—I mean, of 
course, Josie and myself—are engaged ; and I hope 
to be able to marry within the year. That is all.’ 

‘Oh !—That is all, is it?’ said Chester. He 
made such a pause before answering, and spoke 
in so queer a voice, that the young man looked 
round in some surprise. 

‘That is all, he returned; ‘excepting that 
I am happy to tell you of a promise I have 
had from our principal. I saw him at his house 
yesterday. He gave mea promise which I think 
Justified me in asking Josie to be my wife.’ 

‘And she accepted you, I suppose, as you say 
you are engaged?’ returned David, slighting the 
reference to the important interview with the prin- 
cipal, and still speaking in a lethargic manner, 

‘To be sure she did!’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘Have we not been sweethearts, so to 
speak, ever since we were children at the same 
day school! I daresay I told her a hundred 
times, before I was ten years old, that she was 
to be my little wife; and now, you see, it will 
be true, after all—Come, Mr Chester; rouse 
yourself!’ A friendly shake of the arm accom- 
soon this speech. ‘Say that you are glad to 

ear my news, and ‘that you wish us joy. I 
am sure you do,’ 

‘O yes !—no doubt, I do,’ replied David, with 
a desperate gulp. ‘But you must make some 
allowance for my astonishment. I was thinking 
of—of a subject so totally different, as I came 
along, that I could hardly bring my mind to—to 
understand such a surprising announcement.’ 

‘I was in hope that there would have been 
nothing of a surprise in it ; I thought I had made 
my feelings pretty clear. But I am forgetting all 
about my chief’s promise. We will walk round 
the square once more, while I tell you my good 
news and what my prospects are. If there is 
one man in the world, above all others, who 
will rejoice to hear it, that man is yourself.’ 

David heard the explanation of his friend, 
and parted from him in as friendly a style 
and with as good a grace as he could assume. 
It was but a brief parting, as Geoffrey told him 
he should be round again in the evening. His 
ship was to sail soon, so he could not afford 
to lose any time. It seemed certain that this 
would be his last voyage, for the promise given 
by his chief included permanent and profitable 
employment on shore as his own private clerk, a 
post much coveted by a person in the position of 
Geoffrey. 

On entering his house, the clerk noted the 
brightened eye and heightened colour of his 
daughter, who was evidently nervous and excited 
while getting his tea, and looked wistfully at her 
father ever and anon, expecting him to speak, as 
he could see plainly enough. 
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He had been sadly disappointed by hearing, in 
all the flush of his new hope and new ambition, 
Geoffrey’s announcement ; yet he did not blame 
the young people for this, knowing that only a 
short time before it was the news which he would 
have been delighted to hear. So, with an effort, 
he mastered his feelings, and said : ‘ Well, Josie— 
I met Geoffrey Coyne up the street, and what 
do you think he told me ?’ 

‘I believe I know, father. I hope it has made 
you as happy as it has made me. We have 
known Geoffrey so long, and he is so good and 
so truthful.’ This was evidently cold, tame praise 
compared with what her heart prompted, for her 
eyes were moist as she spoke, and her colour 
deepened. 

‘Did you never have any ambition to rise 
above his—I mean, our sphere?’ said David. 
‘Did you never fancy you might make a—a 
loftier match? Not a better, as regards the young 
man, certainly not ; but that is, you see, 1 mean 
a wealthier—a—a’ His speech faded out 
here, while he was conscious that he was not 
doing very well, and that Josie was staring at him 
in amazement. 

‘Wealthier and loftier!’ exclaimed the girl. 
‘Not I, father, even if I could have had the 
chance. But the days are past for fairy princes, 
or kings’ sons and Cinderellas, We shall be 
quite happy as we are; and we shall live close 
to you, of course.’ 

osie ran on in this strain for a good while. 
Her heart was so full of her new happiness, 
that she did not dream of watching to detect 
in her father’s face anything which might appear 
like a shadow of trouble in the midst of all 
this brightness. 

The week which elapsed before Geoffrey sailed 
was, in one important respect, a very quiet 
one ; no news reached Chester about the impend- 
ing lawsuit, and no visit from Mr Gadham was 
made. But it so happened that on the very 
next day after Geoffrey had sailed, Mr Gadham 
called upon David. The visitor was all good 
temper and compliments. 

ck treat now and then for you or your young 
people, I may promise,’ said Gadham. ‘I have 
thought of one or two little excursions which 
I am sure would please Miss Josie, who, I find, 
has seen scarcely anything of the world. With 
your permission, then, I will call for her now 
and then, and we will try to see the best of 
the country outside London. I used to think 
myself a pretty fair guide; I must polish up 
my memory.’ 

Josie was out when this speech was made, 
at which David was glad; but Mr Ernest pro- 
longed his visit until the girl returned. hen 
Josie came in, Mr Gadham was more loquacious 
than before, offering all sorts of treats to her 
and to Minnie, and Josie recalled, with a little 
shudder, what her father had said about a 
wealthier lover. She knew at once what the 
speech had meant. It was impossible for a young 
feminine mind not to feel a trifle dazzled by 
such a preference, about which Minnie had so 
often jested with her. Now, however, there 
seemed no jesting; and now, too, she did not 
admire Mr Gadham so much as at one time she 
had persuaded herself she did. This change of 
feeling may have been due to Geoffrey’s influence. 


The discovery had one good effect—it put her 
on her guard, and prevented her from com- 
mitting herself by various promises which, in 
the heedlessness of her ignorance, she might have 
spoken. David was silent as regarded his visitor 
when he left; so was Josie; but Minnie made 
up ‘for their taciturnity by chattering about the 
numerous trips they were to make, the sights 
they were to see, and the general outshining of 
all their friends which was to follow. 

Josie and Minnie were going out to make one 
or two small purchases—an event not quite so 
rare, since the loan of the twenty pounds, as 
before—and were standing at the parlour-window 
with their bonnets on, saying a few words to 
their father, when a tap was heard at the door. 
oy tag this to be the landlady, or one of the 
family, for the reader has no doubt divined, 
much earlier in our history, that David was 
not a householder, he gave the usual command 
of ‘Come in.’ 

The tapper complied. It was a tall gentleman, 
whose broad shoulders, black beard, whiskers, 
and heavy brows, David recognised as having 
recently seen, although for the moment he could 
not remember when or where. 

‘I must apologise for my abrupt appearance,’ 
said the gentleman, lifting his hat to Josie and 
Minnie; ‘but on coming to the outside door, I 
saw an elderly lady, who, in answer to my 
inquiry for you, directed me to knock here. M 
name is Ellitt.—You remember me, Mr Chester ? 

‘Oh, certainly!’ exclaimed David, who now 
recalled the solicitor at whose office he had sworn 
his affidavit.—‘ Pray, come in, Mr Ellitt. These 
are my daughters—Josie and Minnie.’ 

‘I am pleased to see them,’ returned the soli- 
citor, who looked at the girls with a glance 
keener than ever—so David thought; unplea- 
santly searching and harsh, the girls felt it. The 
latter went out at once, supposing, as Minnie said, 
that the gentleman had come to talk business. 

‘I daresay he has,’ said Josie, as they turned 
out of the little garden ; ‘but who do you think 
he is? Why, he is the man who came up to Mr 
Gadham at the theatre, just as he was going to 
speak to us, I did not like his look at all.’ 

‘And I am sure I don’t like it, and never 
shall,’ said the outspoken Minnie, and the sisters 
discussed Mr Ellitt unfavourably as they pursucd 
their tour. 

‘My errand here is a business one,’ said Mr 
Ellitt to David, ‘as you may suppose, but I am 
glad it has had a pleasant cast given to it by my 
seeing your daughters. I have heard of them— 
at least, of Miss Josie, the elder. I had heard 
of her good looks, but had no idea she was so 
strikingly handsome.’ 

‘She is pretty,’ returned the clerk, who was 
easily led to talk upon this subject, as well as 
on many others. ‘Everybody thinks so. Too 
many think so, I may almost say.’ 

‘Cannot be too many, Mr Chester,’ said the 
visitor cheerfully. ‘She will find a rich husband 
some day.’ 

‘She is engaged to be married to a very nice 
young fellow,’ replied David. ‘As for a rich 
husband—— Well, who knows?’ said the old 
man in his simplicity. 

Mr Ellitt laughed heartily at this, as at a good 
jest ; then displaying more interest in the subject 
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than might have been expected, he followed up 
his inquiry ; and, ere he left the theme, David 
had given a number of tolerably clear and strong 
hints as to Mr Gadham’s attachment. 

If this introductory discussion could scarcely 
be called business, the same could not be said 
of that which followed. Another discovery had 
been made, slight enough in itself, yet of value 
as bringing out strongly the fact that Sperbrow 
knew he had signed his employer's will. Among 
the miscellaneous papers stowed away with the 
will, a brief note had turned up, addressed to 
Sperbrow, and the presumption was that this had 
been written by David. ‘Here is the document,’ 
concluded the solicitor, laying a letter on the 
table. ‘It is only signed D. C.; but of necessity 
it must have been you who wrote it, and you 
will no doubt remember doing so.’ 

‘I don’t remember it in the least,’ said Chester, 
after putting on his spectacles and examining 
the document.—‘ It is certainly like my writing, 
and I do not believe there was any other D. C. 
about the place ; yet I never wrote that letter.’ 

‘Would it not be more feasible to suppose you 
have forgotten it, Mr Chester? You will recall 
it, I am confident, on reflection. We must prove 
it, ff possible; the death of Sperbrow makes it 
important.’ 

‘I shall not recollect it, if I try for a week,’ 
returned David, shaking his head gravely. ‘I 
never wrote to Sperbrow on that or, I should say, 
any other subject.’ 

*You ought to make an effort, you really 
ought, when you think how generously Mr 
Ernest intends to behave to you. I have seen 
the figures ; but, as a p ofessional man, I cannot 
reveal them. Besides’—he paused ere continu- 
ing this sentence, and gave a peculiar smile— 
‘there are your other expectations. All may 
depend upon the identification of this note.’ 

‘How can I identify a note which—which I 
can’t identify?’ said David. He felt that this 
was hardly a neat form of speech, but he could 
not help stumbling. 

‘You are making a difficulty where none should 
exist,’ persisted the lawyer. ‘You know that 
you must have written this note—that no one 
else could have done so. You have indeed owned 
that there was no other D. C. in the firm. Use 
your memory, Mr Chester !’ 

‘I am doing so, responded David, growing a 
trifle dogged in his manner under this pressure ; 
‘and the more I think of it, the less I believe I 
wrote that letter. That is my answer, and I 
should say that was enough.’ 

There was a great deal more said on both sides ; 
but at last Mr Ellitt smilingly observed that he 
supposed nothing more could be done that_ night, 
and left. 


TAKING THINGS COOLLY. 


Our neighbours across the Channel are fond of 
relating humorous little incidents of sang froid 
in which an Englishman usually acts the rdle 
of chief character. As, for instance: A man 
entered a furniture-shop and said: ‘Have you 
any old furniture?’—‘No, sir; but we can make 
you some!’ This reminds us of the Englishman 
in a restaurant who called for stale bread. ‘We 
have none, my lord,’—‘ Make some, then ; I will 
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wait,’ was the calm reply. Instances of remark- 
able coolness and assurance, amongst adventurers 
‘out West’ are only to be expected. To begin 
with a small example. A boy who comes of a 
chronically borrowing family, went to a neigh- 
bour’s for a cup of sour milk. ‘I haven't got 
anything but sweet milk,’ sail the woman pet- 
tishly.—‘1’ll wait till it sours,’ said the obliging 
youth, sinking into a chair. 

Sut in many of the cases now under considera- 
tion, foreigners of several nationalities will be 
found to have figured conspicuously in the matter 
of taking things coolly. 

It is related that a lady and gentleman came 
to a ferry, and the boatman deputed his grand- 
son to row them across) ‘Why do you not 
manage your boat yourself,’ asked the lady, 
‘instead of letting this child do it?’—‘Oh, don’t 
you be afraid, ma’am,’ answered the ferryman ; 
‘the lad can swim.’ 

Equally indifferent to the fate of others was 
one of the sufferers by a late railway accident. 
He was seen rushing anxiously about, when some 
one asked if he was hurt. ‘No; but I can’t 
tind my umbrella.’ 

About a year ago, when the upper part of 
an hotel was on fire, one of the servant-girls 
was directed to awaken two gentlemen who were 
asleep in an up-stairs room. She knocked at the 
door, and, with the greatest simplicity, said: ‘I 
beg pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing you, but 
the house is on fire’ This case of what may be 
called ludicrous politeness brings to mind another. 
‘Hi! you dropped a: brick up there!’ shouted 
a pedestrian on whose shoulder one of those 
articles had fallen from a three-story scaffold.— 
‘All right, cheerfully responded the bricklayer ; 
‘you needn't take the trouble to bring it up.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ asked a lawyer of his 
coachman. ‘The horses are running away, sir. — 
‘Can’t you pull them up?’ ‘I am afraid not.’ 
—‘Then,’ said the lawyer after judicial delay, 
‘run into something cheap.’ 

Lawyers remind us of judicial matters, and 
the latter have often to do with the career of 
burglars. To one of these nocturnal visitors, 
who had entered a gentleman’s bedroom, and 
was seen standing in front of. the bureau, the 
question was put by the roused sleeper: ‘ Well, 
what do you want here?’ ‘I want money ‘and 
bonds, hissed the burglar through his clenched 
teeth, ‘and quick about it too.’—‘My friend,’ 
returned the occupant of the bed, ‘I’ve been 
looking for those things for the last twenty years 
without success., But go on with your burglary ; 
I’m sleepy.’ 

Another cool business character, on leaving the 
city for a trip to Paris with his family, placed 
a placard just inside the hall door, couched in 
the following language: ‘To Burglars.—All my 
plated jewellery and other valuables are in the 
Safe Deposit Company’s vaults. The trunks, 
cupboards, &c., contain nothing but second-hand 
clothing, too bulky to remove, on which you 
would realise comparatively little The keys 
are in the left-hand top drawer of the side- 
board. You will also find there a cheque to 
bearer for twenty pounds, which will remune- 
rate you for your loss of time and disappoint- 
ment. Please, wipe your feet on the mat, and 
don’t spill any candle-grease .on the carpets.’ 
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The facetious writer of such a notice must 
surely have been a relative of the gentleman 
who, on being told by a beggar whom he 
refused ‘to tip,’ that he would commit suicide 
with a razor, asked him to do it outside, and 
not spoil his floor. 

There is a probably well-known little humorous 
account of an Irishman who went to the theatre 
for the first time. Just as the curtain descended 
on the first act, an engine in the basement 
exploded, and he was blown through the roof, 
coming down in the next street. After coming 
to his senses, he asked: ‘An’ what piece do yez 
play next?’ 

A Danish officer is pictured to us making 
observations in regard to the deviation of rifle 
bullets); One day, when walking on the ram- 
parts at Diippel, he saw a Prussian sharpshooter 
taking aim at him. While the soldier placed 
himself against a tree, in order to take a steadier 
aim, the officer raised his glass to watch his 
movements. ‘This is all right,’ said he; ‘the 
musket is just on a line with my breast—we 
shall see!’ The trigger was pulled, and the 
Danish officer quietly wrote down: ‘At a dis- 
tance of about five hundred yards, the deviation 
of a ball from a rifled musket is about one 
metre.’ 

A certain American sea-captain was a_per- 
fect philosopher, and no amount of ill-luck 
ever depressed his faith or good spirits. Coming 
into the harbour once with an empty ship, 
after a three years’ cruise, he was Lnaeted 
by a townsman, who inquired: ‘Wal, cap’n, how 
many barrels? Had a good voyage ?’—‘ No, 
responded the skipper. ‘I hain’t got a barrel of 
ile aboard. But,’ said he, rubbing his horny 
palms with satisfaction, while his hard features 
relaxed into a smile, ‘I’ve had a mighty good sail.’ 

Another imperturbable character was the hero 
of the following little incident. A gentleman was 
travelling in a smoking compartment on the Mid- 
land Railway, and at a certain station a German 
entered the carriage and took his seat opposite 
him, When the train had started, the foreigner, 
noticing the other’s Havana, inquired if he could 
oblige him with a cigar. he Englishman, 
astonished at the request, reluctantly pulled out 
his case, and saw with disgust the other select 
the best he could find, and take a match from 
his pocket and light it. After taking a few puffs 
with evident enjoyment, the German, beaming at 
his companion through his spectacles, affably con- 
tinued: ‘I vould not haf droubled you, but I 
had a match in mein boggit, and I did not know 
vhat to do mit it.’ 

Blondin is said to have given the following 
eaution to a nervous man whom he was carrying 
on his back across the Niagara Falls: ‘I must 
request you to sit quiet, or I shall have to put 
you down.’ 

The wife of a Parisian returning home, rang 
at her own door. Nobody came, so she rang 
again. Still nobody appeared. Finally, at a 
louder and longer ring, the man-servant con- 
cluded to show himself. ‘Pray, are you deaf?’ 
said the lady.—‘I beg pardon, madame,’ said he 
tranquilly, ‘but I heard only the third ring.’ 

That servant’s remarkable composure was quite 
equalled by a countrywoman’s of his employer's, 
who entered the house of one of her lady friends 


on her usual day for receiving visitors. ‘Dear 
me, what has happened? you look so pleased,’ 
said the lady of the house.—‘ My dear,’ replied 
her visitor, ‘I am quite proud of myself. Only 
fancy, while driving here, my coachman, clumsy 
fellow, did not observe a gentleman who was 
crossing the street; the horses ran against him, 
knocked him over, and sent him rolling in the 
mud.—Well, would you believe it? wasn’t 
frightened a bit.’ 

A Spaniard can prove not a whit behind other 
Europeans in acting with provoking coolness 
when it so pleases him. A traveller, on reach- 
ing a Spanish country town, went to a shoe- 
maker, as one of his boots needed repair. He 
found the honest tradesman reclining in the 
shade in front of his cottage and smoking. ‘Could 
you mend me this boot at once?’ he inquired. 
The worthy master looked at him, made no 
reply, but called his wife. ‘How much money 
have we left?’ he said. The wife pulled out 
an old leather purse and counted the money. 
‘Twelve pesetas,’—‘That is enough for to-day 
and to-morrow,’ observed the shoemaker; and 
added, lazily: ‘No, sir; I cannot comply with 
your wish.’ 

The ladies, we should think, would not recom- 
mend the cool behaviour of a Danish bride- 
groom on his wedding day to be extensively 
imitated. A wedding was arranged to take place 
at a little church in the north of Jiitland. The 
bride was there to the minute; but the indis- 
pensable bridegroom was long in making his 
appearance. At last he came, carrying a spade 
on his shoulders. The railway had been snowed 
up, and not wishing to miss the chance of earning 
an honest penny, he had helped to clear the line. 
Putting down the spade, he went into the church. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, he escorted 
his bride to the church door, where he left her, 
as if nothing had happened, and walked off to 
the railway to indulge in the useful pastime of 
clearing away the snow. Reaching his home after 
dark, he expressed his satisfaction at having killed 
two birds with one stone. 

But perhaps few instances in the way of treat- 
ing the affairs of life with calm equanimity are 
more amusing than the one with which we con- 
clude. Professor B——, of the university of Bonn, 
is a very absent-minded man. He was busily 
engaged in solving some scientific problem. The 
servant hastily opened the door of his studio 
and announced a great family event. ‘A little 
stranger has arrived.’ ‘Eh?’—‘There is a little 
boy. ‘Little boy! Well, ask him what he 
wants.’ 


FULFILMENT OR COINCIDENCE? 


Towarps the end of the second decade in the 
present century, there stood, on the southern 
borders of Yorkshire, a fine old Elizabethan 
house, called Holyoake Manor, which for several 
generations had belonged to an old Yorkshire 
family named Holyoake. At the commencement 
of our story, the only surviving members of the 
family were Squire Holyoake and his son Harry, 
a highly promising young man of nineteen. Those 
who were intimate with the Holyoakes were often 
heard to say that two happier men than the 
Squire and his handsome son did not exist ; and 
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their merry company, and in particular the 
younger man’s, was sought far and near. 

In his twentieth year, young Harry Holyoake 
was sent by his father to Cambridge, to complete a 
hitherto somewhat erratic educational career ; and 
several months after his departure, the Squire 
was seized with a worse than usual attack of his 
old enemy, the gout. Now, the most amiable of 
temperaments will sometimes give way under the 
agonies of such a complaint; and the Squire, 
thoroughly good-natured and kind-hearted though 
he naturally was, proved, on this occasion at least, 
no exception to the rule. News was brought to 
him one morning, during a severe attack of pain, 
that a strange tribe of gypsies had encamped in 
the park adjoining the house, and that neither 
by threats nor by entreaties could they be in- 
duced to leave. This so enraged the sick man, 
that he determined he would himself drive out 
the intruders. He was well known as a man 
who, whether for good or evil, never violated 
his word ; and accordingly, a few days later, he, 
with considerable difficulty, succeeded in reaching 
the encampment. The first person he encoun- 
tered was a withered-looking old gypsy woman, 
who, seeing him approach, advanced with totter- 
ing steps to meet him, evidently bent upon con- 
ciliation ; but the thought that, for the first time 
in his life, he was being bearded, on his own 
domains too, by a parcel of thieving rogues, as 
he called them, for the moment quite overpowered 
the Squire’s better nature, and in a fit of irrepress- 
ible rage, and before any of the athletic-looking 
gypsies standing around could interfere, he seized 
the old woman by her straggling gray locks, and 
after belabouring her with a stout cudgel which 
he carried, flung her, with his remaining strength, 
bleeding and half-senseless, upon the ground. 

After a few moments of dead silence, during 
which the Squire’s better feelings had reasserted 
themselves, the woman slowly rose, and, with 
intense malignancy glaring out of her sunken 
bloodshot eyes, over one of which a thin stream 
of blood trickled, addressed him thus: ‘A curse 
—the curse of the old gypsy queen alight on 
you and yours for ever! For this work of 
to-day, you shall live to see the last of your race 
and home, and then you will remember the 
gypsy’s words,’ 

he Squire was momentarily appalled at the 
depth of hatred which pec | the words ; 
and before he had quite recovered his accustomed 
equanimity, the encampment, at a sign from the 
old woman, was being rapidly broken up; and a 
few minutes later the hindmost of the tribe was 
seen disappearing among the trees. 

Some six months after these events, as the 
Squire was one morning about to sit down to -a 
rather late breakfast, an important-looking letter, 
bearing the Cambridge postmark of that period, 
was placed in his hands, If the covering looked 
important, the contents, to judge by the pallor 
that overspread the Squire’s usually rubicund face 
as he perused the lines, must have been infinitely 
more so. After gazing for a while in a vague, 
helpless manner, first at his faithful old attend- 
ant, and finally around the comfortable-looking 
room, he suddenly started to his feet, and in 
concentrated tones ejaculated : ‘He, a Holyoake, 
to do it! Curse him! a thousand times curse 
him!’ The old attendant was startled still 


more immediately after to see his master, whom 
he had known and loved since a child, fling 
himself upon the floor and burst into uncon- 
trollable grief, murmuring brokenly: ‘My boy, 
my own dear boy! Even your death I would 
gladly have welcomed before this.’ 

The news gradually leaked out that Harry 
Holyoake had brought disgrace upon the old 
name—that he had long been suspected of cheat- 
ing at cards; that one night, while heavy with 
drink, he had been undeniably caught in the 
act, and had in consequence been summarily 
expelled the university. 

he day following the receipt of this announce- 
ment, another letter was received from Harry 
himself, stating that he could never again face 
his father after the disgrace, and begging the 
Squire to accept the care of his (Harry’s) wife— 
to whom, it was now known, he had been clan- 
destinely married at Cambridge—and little child. 
Before the Squire had decided upon his reply, 
the young wife and child arrived at the manor, 
and were kindly enough received. The child 
was several months old, and his endearing little 
ways quickly won the old man’s heart. 

Of Harry, nothing more was heard for many 
years. 


Twenty years slipped rapidly by, and the 
incidents already related were well-nigh forgotten 
in the neighbourhood of the manor. Harry’s 
wife had died shortly after her arrival; but 
the child had grown up into a stalwart, 
handsome young fellow, the darling of his 
grandfather’s heart, and the pride of the whole 
country-side. The young Squire, as. he was 
universally called, was first everywhere and in 
everything ; there was no more fearless rider in 
the hunting-field than he, nor a more active 

rtner in the ballroom. On his twenty-first 
irthday there were great rejoicings at the 
manor, which was wholly given up to feasting 
and merriment in honour of the occasion. It 
had been a long-standing arrangement that 
Everard—he had been named after his grandsire 
—should, on attaining his majority, spend a few 
months’ holiday on the continent, in conjunc- 
tion with a young man of somewhat similar 
age, named Dick Houghton, the son of a neigh- 
bouring Squire. Accordingly, the festivities over, 
the young men started, full of health and spirits, 
for their projected trip. 


One wild, tempestuous night towards the close of 
January 18—, a man, closely wrapped in a great- 
coat, and wearing a full dark beard, might have 
been seen, apparently with no specific object in 
view, walking down one of the narrow, disreput- 
able-looking streets diverging from the Rue de 
8 to the river-side. Externally, there was 
nothing about this man deserving other than a 
casual attention ; but could one have divested him 
of the disguise which he wore in the shape of the 
full beard referred to, and effaced the slight limp 
which showed itself as he walked, the consterna- 
tion that would have been manifested by the 
criminal portion of the quartier would have been 
unbounded, for he was no other than Monsieur 
Jules Bertholot, the most renowned of the Parisian 
police of that day, and the especial fear and aver- 
sion of Parisian criminals; the man who was 
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indeed ularly supposed to be gifted with 
eoctnd Aah, so meinen did his professional 
ventures generally prove. It was well known 
that a gang of more than usually lawless despera- 
does infested the quartier, and it was more than 
suspected that their headquarters were situated 
in the narrow street down which Monsieur 
Bertholot was now limping. The master-spirit 
and leader of the gang, and by far the most 
daring and reckless of them all, was said to be 
an Englishman, who, thanks to a long residence 
in Paris—which had probably obliterated any 
insular eccentricities that might otherwise have 
betrayed him—had hitherto managed to elude a 
highly deserved punishment. 

We need hardly say that Monsieur Bertholot 
was on the track of these men. Not many days 
previously he had visited, as usual disguised, one 
of the numerous drinking saloons by the river- 
side, where he had been struck by the general 
superiority of one of the frequenters over the 
rest of the habitués, The slight, indeed almost 
imperceptible foreign accent of the man further 
impressed him, and he decided upon cultivating 
his acquaintance. This he did, with the result 
that in a few days he, the prince of the Parisian 
police, found himself wholly hand-in-glove with 
the very man who had s0 long baffled him. 

It had been arranged that this night the gang 
was to be taken. After limping some distance 
down the street, the detective halted before a 
large sombre-looking house, the door of which 
he tapped in a peculiar manner. After a pause, 
the Ieee was cautiously opened, and Monsieur 
Bertholot entered, and followed his conductor 
some distance along a labyrinth of intensely dark 
rooms and passages, and finally stopped before: a 
door, through the chinks 7 ak b brilliant 
light was visible. After some more cabalistic 
tapping, the door was thrown open, and Monsieur 
Bertholot found himself—not for the first time— 
in a room with a long table running its entire 
length, around which sat some twenty or thirty 
men, intent upon a game of hazard. The new 
arrival, after a boisterous welcome, seated himself 
near to two young men, who, with eager flushed 
faces, were absorbed in the game. 

The play had proceeded for some time with 
apparently varying luck, when one of the young 
men suddenly sprang to his feet, and directly 
charged the leader, a determined-looking man of 
near middle age, with foul-play. The words were 
no sooner uttered than a pistol report rang out 
sharp and clear, and the young man’s body fell 
heavily forward upon the table at the instant the 
door was burst open, and a body of police filled 
the room and secured the ruffians, who were too 
much taken by surprise to make any resistance. 

It transpired at the trial that the murdered 
man was one Everard Holyoake, of Holyoake 
Manor, Yorkshire. From the moment this was 
known, the demeanour of the accused underwent 
a complete change ; his callous indifference dis- 
appeared ; and he seemed as one overwhelmed 
with remorse and grief. That night he managed 
to commit suicide in his cell, and a piece of r per 
was found upon him in which it was stated that 
the dead man was his own and only son ! 

The terrible news nearly killed old Squire 
Holyoake. But his cup was not even yet full. 
One evening, after the inmates of the manor 


had retired for the night, it. was discovered that 
the house was in flames; and. though all escaped 
with life, the structure by the next day was a 
mass of smouldering ruins, Some of the neigh- 
bours had seen a tribe of gypsies in the vicinity 
on the night of the fire, and one man had detected 
two members of the tribe lurking near the house. 
Nothing, however, was definitely proved, for the 
gypsies had disappeared as mysteriously as they 
ad come. 

The Squire did not long survive this last blow; 
he died soon after, bitterly regretting his harsh 
treatment of the old gypsy woman, and firmly 
a that his misfortunes were due solely to 
rer execration. 


OUT AT SEA. 


I know that I am dying, mate ; so fetch the Bible here, 

What ’s laid unopened in the chest for five-and-twenty 
year ; 

And bring a light along of you, and read a bit to me, 

Who haven’t heard a word of it since first I came to 
sea, 


It’s five-and-twenty year, lad, since she went to her 
rest 

Who put that there old Bible at the bottom of my chest ; 

And I can well remember the words she says to me: 

‘Now, don’t forget to read it, Tom, when you get out to 


, 


sea. 


And I never thought about it, mate, for it clean slipped 
from my head ; 

But when I come from that first voyage, the dear old 
girl was dead. 

And the neighbours told me, while I stood as still as 
still can be, 

That she prayed for me and blessed me as was just 
gone out to sea, 


And then I shipped again, mate, and forgot the Bible 
there, 

For I never give a thought to it, a-sailing everywhere ; 

But now that I am dying, you can read a bit to me, 

As seems to think about it, now I’m ill and down at 
sea. 


And find a little prayer, lad, and say it up right loud, 

So that the Lord can hear it, if it finds Him in a crowd. 

I can scarce hear what you’re saying for the wind that 
howls to lee ; 

But the Lord ’ll hear above it all, for He’s been out at 
sea. 


It’s set in very dark, mate ; and I think I’ll say good- 
night, 

But stop—look there ! why, mate, why, Bill, the cabin’s 
turning light ; 

And the dear old mother’s standing there as give the 
book to me ! 

All right; I’m coming! 
going out to sea! 


Bill, good-bye! My soul’s 
J. 8. Frercuer. 
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